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The election was held on the i6th of the month, and Wilkes
was returned unopposed. There was some curiosity as to what
the Government could do now.
By resolution of the House of Commons it expelled Wilkes
again, and ordered a third election, for March 16. An opponent
for Wilkes, Mr. Charles Dingley of Golders Green, was found,
but he did not even find a voter to nominate him, and Wilkes
was returned a third time. The House expelled him again.
By this time the capital was in an uproar. The contest had
now become far more than a sporting entertainment. Not
only had lives been lost, but a House of Commons which had
been bought by the King had raised a grave question of
principle by overriding the choice of a democratic constituency
on purely political grounds. Well-to-do persons who might
have hesitated in other circumstances to support Wilkes against
the King came to his aid with considerable sums of money
subscribed through a Society of Supporters of theBill of Rights;
but his chief champions were from the long-silent class of workers
and small employers, who burst into the arena with unexpected
noise and violence. Mingling their trade demands with their
sympathy for "Wilkes and Liberty," the weavers, hatters, hat-
dyers, Southwark joiners, watermen, tailors and glass-grinders
at one time or another came out on strike. The merchant
sailors for a short while actually tied up the Port of London,
and the coal-heavers marched on the Houses of Parliament and
were only induced to quit Palace Yard by the eloquence of Sir
John Fielding, the blind magistrate and half-brother of the
famous novelist. "It has been said," observed a Wilkite
pamphlet, "that in the neighbourhood of St. James's Mr.
Wilkes's enemies are forty-five to fifteen; in the City his advo-
cates are forty-five to fifteen; and in Wapping his staunch
friends are forty-five to none at all."
This remained a true description of the Wilkite movement
as long as it existed. But it was not one that was best fitted for
success at an eighteenth-century polling-booth. When, for the
fourth election, the Court at last secured a serious candidate,
named Luttrell, the predominating influence of property
showed that a slight, very slight, weakening had occurred in
the Wilkite ranks. The figures were: